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Independent. Of what? Alternative. To what? Forwhat? Who are 
we and what are we doing? In this issue we try to examine these 
questions from various skewed perspectives and put forward 
some ideas for wider debate. Many thanks to all vdio contributed, 
particularly Freddie Baer without whom there would be very little 
comprehensible in these wild meanderings. 

— M.C. 

Front cover and interior collages for "Sex, Death, and the Angry 
Young Man" by Freddie Baer 
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ALTERNATIVE? 

OR NEW POP 
FOR THE NINETIES 

There's been a lot of talk lately about the relationship between the 
words "alternaHve" and "oppositional" when it comes to the arK 
When "alternaHve" music and "alternaHve" radio erupted with 
the punk scene in the bte 70s, the two were synonymous. But n(^, 
some thirteen years later, it seems to be a quesHon for even the 
most banner-waving alternaHve types. My own story as a musi- 
cian and poliHcal arHst parallels these developments so clotty, 
that as I write this piece, 1 feel I'm at a crossroads 1 haven ^ bee^ 
at since those days thirteen years ago. Although 1 have no doubt 
that my experience was representaHve of the Hmes, what follows 
is admittedly a biased, personal view (naming names along the 
way), of the history of the alternaHve scene in San Francisco. 
Hopefully, it will shed some light on the current musical malaise, 
and encourage arHsts of all types to look beyond the way we 
define ourselves. 

I moved to Berkeley in January, 1 977 from San Diego, and at the 
Hme I was heavily into free jazz and the avant garde. It was 
actually a great period — my boyfriend and 1 would pracHce and 
play music all day and then go to Keystone Komer (in North 
Beach) three or four nights a week to hear Cecil Taylor, The Art 
Ensemble of Chicago, the Max Roach Quartet and others. We 
loved the music so much, that if we didn't have enough money to 
get in, we'd stand in this little doorway outside the club for hwrs^ 
r had never been into rock much anyway, except for Black 
Sabbath when I was in Junior High 'cause itpissedoff my jxrrents. 
And a brief stint in the mid-70s, when I hung out at this bisexual, 
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teen disco, where everyone did quooludes and danced to Dcr/id 
Bowie and Roxie Music. But for the most p>art, 70s rock in Slow 
Death meant the Eagles and Unda Rondstadt (like gag-me-with- 
a-spoon!) and I was too weird for that. 

One day this drummer friend of ours brought over a couple 
"punk" records. (For all the abuse drummers take from other 
musicians, I've frequently found them to be the mostopen minded, 
probably because drumming is so universal . . . ) One of the 
records was the Sex Pistols. While my boyfriend was listening in 
agony, for me something was going "yeah!" I know this sounds 
stupid, but the truth is the Sex Pistols changed my life! 1 had never 
heard "rock" that was so frothingly political, had such attitude 
and tremendous energy. Being politically active myself, it really 
struck a chord in a way I hadn't experienced. (And in some 
strange way, the leap from Cecil Taylor to Jonny Rotten was not 
that far ... ) Not long after this, I remember insisting that my 
boyfriend and I go see Leila and the Snakes one night, instead of 
Anthony Braxton. We split up shortly thereafter! 

I moved into a warehouse in San Francisco with this crazy woman, 
Mary Kelley, who had just started herall-female band. The Contrac- 
tions. And my friend Rocket and I started tinkering around in the 
basement with tapes and weird sounds, which eventually became 
The Appliances. Thotwhofe period around 1 979-80 was extremely 
creative and exciting. People were doing all sorts of music and 
performance. It was like being in a revolution — the form and 
boundaries were split wide open. In fact, "punk" meant anything 
from the Oils and Negative Trend, to Tuxedo Moon (a popular art 
band) to DEVO to Zev (a guy who wore leather and snrrashed big 
plastic bottles onto the stage in a musical fashion.) Women were 
doing a lot of music and performance art in a way that has been 
unequaled in "pop" music. Even in the audience, although shows 
would get rowdy, a lot of women would "pogo" in the front. This was 
all before the days of hardcore and thrash, which regressed into a 
male dominant experience. 

The world was completely upside-dcwn for awhile in the most 
liberating way. Even the concept of beauty had been inverted, where 
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pretty blond girls would be ignored in favor of quadriplegics and 
other social outcasts. There was only contempt for the rcxrk music 
and arts establishment, and independent labels, radio and 
networks started springing up all over. This was radical, in your 
face culture, neither liberal politics nor mindless adolescent rage, 
but a creative outburst announcing the end of 70s complacency 
and corporate sanctioned expression. Punk was a big fatwarning 
about the future (or should I say present?) — We'll give you 
mutants with green hair, since that's what toxics are doing to us 
anyway; We'll give you mechanical sounding synths and emo- 
tionless, robot-like vocals, because we have become displaced, 
alienated consumers, not human beings; and We'll give you 
rage! It kit like the world was changing! 

But . . . It didn't take long for the media to notice the punk scene. 
Mainstream journalists (those boring, yuppies-with-no-life who 
regurgitate half-truths we call "the news"), started doing articles 
on punk in The Chronicle. Because most of these people are 
incredibly stupid, they took everything at face value — the Sex 
Pistols were just about mindless destruction, and punks were 
mindless, angry and violent, or at least thaT s how they looked! 
Although this view was laughable to anyone on the inside, the 
ultimate irony was that the media's lies began to create a new 
truth. As more and more kids read about and heard about punk 
from the media, they started to imitate this image. The shows 
became more violent, heroin was on the rise, and as the symbol 
i of a fading era, the old guard dyed their hair gray. 

I It's interesting to note, that around this time there was actually a 
i private meeting held with some of the punk scene's "movers and 
shakers," to discuss this issue and figure out ways to take control 
I of punk's "public image." (I heard about this meeting from Mary 
Kelley.) But what could a small handful of them do against the 
mega-media-machine? While in England, "punk" had already 
been relegated to a fad, that was quickly being replaced by the 
two-tone movement. 

At this point, some people figured the only thing to do was cash out. 
Independent bbels began to be gobbled up by the majors and 


"alternative" DJs were wooed into high paying A & R jobs. The 
revolution may hove been bst, but not the big-bucks potential that 
had been created. In 1 981 (?), The Appliances (now an experimen- 
tal punk-Rjnk band) actually opened for U2 on their first U.S. tour, 
at the Old Waldorf in SF. I remember Howie Klein was there talking 
about how this group, U2, was going to be huge. When I heard their 
set bter I kind of shrugged, thinking, "What does he mean? These 
guys just sound like a rock band?" Boy, was I stupid; the warld was 
changing back and I didn't hove a clue! (Once in awhile, I wonder 
if the joke's still on me ... I hold to my ideals and politics like some 
pitbull, and that's why Tm broke and still volunteering twenty hours 
a week at Komotion . . . !) 

The thing that gets me, is that there is no greater image of a sell- 
out, of a person who used the "alternative" label for personal 
gain, than Howie Klein, and yet he is welcomed back to KUSF 
every year as some sort of mentor! I guess this is fairly revealing 
about KUSF . . . (Ah yes, I remember the old days, when his car 
was fi re-bombed and he was looked on wi th utter contempt by the 
scene.) (Think my name is mud in the music industry yet?!) 

Back to the point, what I've just described is the general trend that 
happened. There were (and still are) many bands, labels and DJs 
who are truly oppositional (fuck the word "alternative " ). And as 
much as I may think "hard core" is a highly imitative musical form 
by this time, it's still a great way for kids to vent and hove fun. As 
an ever evolving musician, after punk and ska, I got more and 
more into radical world music, like Fela Kuti, who was jamming 
up the Nigerian government so much they murdered his mother. 
Oddly enough, "world beat" would not be played on "alterna- 
tive" stations. The college stations that were born out of reaction 
to heavily formatted, ossified programming now defined "alter- 
native" as a "form" that music must fit. Never mind content, form 
had definitely triumphed. (Tm not saying that interesting new stuff 
never gets played, but for the most part, corporate influence has 
turned "alternative" into merely a marketing category.) 

So whaTs the relationship between "alternative" and opposi- 
tional? You can draw your own conclusions. My parting shot is 



that we have arrived at the mid-70s again. After all, ELP and 
Jethro Tull are back, "alternative" bands that sound like Led 
Zeppelin are all the rage, and heavy metal is bigger than ever. 
The thing that's funny, is that punk destroyed that stuff, but its 
punk's own legacy that has brought it back into vogue. I can't help 
thinking that all the "joke" metal bands and "quoting" Aerosmith 
and such, actually were the lightening bolt for Frankenstein's 
monster. Now the so-called "asshole rock" of today (much of 
which started on independent labels), is a slightly updated version 
of pre-punk bands like Ted Nugent and Styx. It's all about 
adolescent posturing, feigning rebellion and being "stupid" at 
best, and at worst, it's incredibly sexist, reactionary shit that, at 
one time, would have been physically attacked in the clubs; while 
a woman's role is that of ornamental appendage or low-level 
industry flunky. Yes, I think rock has regained its throne. 

Uke the reactionary trend of society in general, the future doesn't 
look good for radical artists, either. It's going to take tremendous 
strength to continue, as oppositional ideas are being defunded, 
depopularized and overtly attacked. The gains made from the 
Civil Rights Movements to the present, for freedom of expression 
and the freedom of the arts to criticize society, are being steadily 
eroded. One defense we have, is to remember that styles and 
categories can be coopted very easily, while individuals cannot. 
We need to look beyond image more than ever before, whether 
it's a Black, but reactionary. Supreme Court nominee, or "ex- 
treme" sounding type of music. Categorizing opens the door for 
scapegoating, manipulation and co-optation. I don't believe 
there is any inherent meaning in a style or type, although it 
frequently looks that way. Don't define me by my race, the way 
I dress or the music I play, but by the way I act and what I have 
to say. I'll do the same by you. Lastly, hang on, it's going to be a 
wild ride . . . 


— Robin Banks 

The photos that accompany this article show Robin in 1 979, 1981, 
and 1991 . 



SPATE OF INDEPENDENTS 



"No Comment, " was all he would say, his desk 
coated with invoices, cover art proofs, crumpled 
wads of fax paper, unopened demo packs, and 
other debris common to the behind the scenes 
shufflings that bring independent recordings into 
reality. He seemed frustrated and tired of the relent- 
lessly silly games, rumors and financial favoritism 
that plagues his trade and felt no need to appear in 
print either slagging or praising the slowly grinding 
vt+ieels of commerce. 

His advice, "Stay out of it! For your own good." Of 
course this only piqued my interest, and for every 
token insider unwilling to speak, there are two more 
dying to opine on the ever fragile state of indepen- 
dent labels. Yes folks! It's more tales of woe and 
wonder in the ongoing saga of sur/ival at the very 
rock bottom of the bottom line driven rock biz-mess. 

In theearly 1 980s vastunchartered tem'tory opened up 
for expbration by fresh faced labels and distributors. 
Upstart bands were aiming outside the walls of corpo- 
rate turf and breaking grcxjnd for a resurgence of 
independent entities in the marketplace. Names like 
Jem, Faulty, Systematic, Dutch East India, and Impor- 
tant were making inroads and people noticed. From 
tiny one- or two-person operations, bbels could move 
from a coupb successful fledgling releases to eventu- 
ally r^embling the corporate monoliths they were the 
antithesis to. By 1 987, SST was actually releasing more 
albums in a single year than Warner Bros. With an 
influx of cash and new found credibility, the indies 
began to compete, in some cases not only with each 
other, but with the proverbial Big Guys. 
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Charley Brown of L.A.-bosed Triple X management 
hasworked with a variety of bands looking for deals 
including Jane's Addiction and Uquid Jesus. "Back 
in '78, when I started getting involved, there was no 
indy distribution or even club touring markets ... a 
crop of American bands with an edge started 
coming out so companies like Enigma began paving 
the way. . . At first majors didn't worry about these 
new distributors and labels but finally wisened up to 
steal some of the more successful bands." 

Bands that ripened into money makers in those 
years included future major label acts like the 
Replacements, Motley Crue, New Order, and R.E.M. 

There were high hopes abounding for the future of 
rock and roll, budgets were increasing and employ- 
ees were being taken on by small labels. At the same 
time, new debts were accumulating and part time 
hobbies transformed into full-time hells. SST may 
have been churning out more titles than Warner 
Bros, but WB had Prince and Van Halen and 
reliable means of payment. SST had Wurm and Tom 
Troccolli's Dog and a hope and a prayer. 

One year's underground beginner's luck success 
story cou Idbefilingforban kruptcy a few fi sea I yea rs 
down the road. When Rough Trade went belly up in 
May of 1 991 it brought back into focus the issue of 
"who is really helping whom?" Itwasn't the first time 
a large money-funneling independent distributor 
was to go down while owing the very people it had 
purported to support. Those involved in the volatile 
new music trade either get used to such occurrences 
or do something about it. With the fate of trustworthy 
large distributors a questionable if not non-existent 
proposition, many have gone back to doing it 
themselves. D.I.Y operations are popping up like 
fungi on cowshit after a rainstorm. Dan Poppe of 


With the fate of 
trustworthy large 
distributors a 
questionable 
proposition at 
best, many have 
gone back to 
doing it them- 
selves. D.I.Y. 
operations are 
popping up faster 
than fungi on 
cowshit after a 
rainstorm. 
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newly formed Feed The Dog distribution says"We 
hove a very D.I.Y ethic, we're in the early stages now 
and so are a lot of others in similar situations. I've 
heard of at least three new ones started in California 
since CD presents went down and Important started 
dropping labels. Important is now owned by Sony 
and they made huge roster cuts leaving out a lot of 
labels like Vox and Bom that had been around 
forever." 

Candice Pediesen works with Calvin Johnson at 
Olympia, Washington-based K, a label and distri- 
bution sen/ice handling around 1 00 titles. "For us. 
It's important to keep things simple, not always worry 
about profit. We try to keep things fun; otherwise we 
wouldn't want to do it. We want to be a light shining 
through music that is bland and inundated with 
mediocrity . . . We don't make that much money, but 
when we have trouble paying people, at least the/ re 
dealing person to person. With a smaller label you 
can understand them not paying. It's these larger 
labels, who are making tremendous amounts of 
money, diverting funding to whatever is more impor- 
tant to them at that time." When Rough Trade was 
rumored on the verge of collapse, Johnson, on tour 
with his band Beat Happening, sat in the compan/ s 
N.Y offices until he was given what he was owed. 
Only weeks later he would've had to take it up with 
the New York State Court system like the many others 
who weren't so lucky or persistent. 

Long Gone John of Sympathy For The Record Indus- 
try has put out some 90 records in hisfirst two years. 
He has found a way to p>ay bands within his means, 
"I give them a percentage of records in lieu of any 
sort of royalties ... The truth of it is I'm not very 
business minded. I mean all I do is generate some 
money and take this money and spend it on the next 
thing. I've never really gotten to a point where I've 
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owed bands money or anything. And, everybody at 
least as far as I know, speaks highly of the deals 
we've had obviously because they keep giving other 
people my name."he also adds, "I'm just a small 
vehicle, not some enormous machine." 

But, aside from the almost romanticized ideal of 
putting out your own records with a small cadre of 
like-minded friends, things are rarely that simple. 

Independent rock music is a business, a labor of love 
to most, but a business none the less. Its relationship 
to recessionary economies, trade restrictions, taxes, 
postal rates and hi-technology cannot be over- 
looked. 

Some labels and bands are content to stay in familiar 
surroundings, hoping to encourage and foster a 
particular regional scene as exemplified by Wash- 
ington D.C area Dischord or Northwest scene mon- 
gers Sub-Pop. This does however have its limitations 
as described by Chuck Prophet, a musician who has 
had his career juggled by several labels, indepen- 
dent and major. "Scene? You can't really believe in 
that. A scene is a bunch of people slapping each 
other on the back in a big circle. Now, break out of 
that circle, that's when you should get your back 
slapped." 

"Any band, whether your goal is to please or annoy 
people, your other goal is still to get exposure,"notes 
Mark (3KSK) of Denver, Colorado's Warlock Pinch- 
ers, a band whose latest single is the techno-punk 
anthem Morrissey Rides A Cockhorse. While not 
exactly major league material, these indy malcon- 
tents do hove certain standards, "I'd neverputoutmy 
own record again. I've got too much shitto do, much 
less be the label. We live in the United States, the 
most capitalistsociety in the world . . . Fuck politically 
correct bullshit! . . . I wouldn't trust any independent 
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label that the person who runs it can't make a living 
off it." 

GWAR manager Liz Fairbaim, has worked with both 
independents and majors and believes: "With the 
record industry being the way it is, notthat this is ideal, 
but it is much easier to go through a major. We've 
been on independents here and in Europe and we've 
changed that now ... the situations were just totally 
mismanaged." Has being distributed via a major 
made a difference in the creative freedom of GWAR? 
"Not really, we hove parental advisory stickers now, 
but thaf s probably a good idea. I've actually seen 
Ctpera albums with parental advisory stickers on 
them. I think if s just something we're going to have to 
get used to . . . We have way worse problems with our 
fshirt maker than with Metal BladeAVB." 

"I was paranoid of corporations at first, but I've 
found that it isn't necessarily justified. Ifs much 
easier to work through a major than an 
independent,"claims Charley Brown. "After trying 
to move Mojo Nixon through Enigma, 1 found out 
these guys who supposedly were champions of the 
underground were actually Satan . . . Independents 
are a good place to experiment, but, if you want to 
get above 1 0,000 or 30,000 i n sales, if you want to 
make a lasting impact on culture, you need to get 
your music through good distribution." 

Lisa Fancher^s Frontier label has survived over a 
decade, but when opportunity arose to be distrib- 
uted by BMG she took it. "When Jem and Sounds 
Good both went down within a month of each other 
in '88, that really hurt us. Now at least I know I will 
be getting paid atthe end of the month . If s a lot more 
organized now, and at least our stuff is in stores and 
available from one-stops. Even if people aren't 
buying them, the/ re not just sitting in some ware- 



house like Caroline." Lisa has encountered flack for 
her decision from the staunchly anti-corporate sec- 
tor, including people involved with Maximum Rock 
& Roll offshoot Epicenter record store who've re- 
fused to carry her catalog."Well, people can say 
whatever they want, that we sold out. But around 
here things are more stable and 1 think it's really cool 
that groups like Christian Death and the Circle Jerks 
are distributed through a major." 

"It's very desperate right now. I don't think people 
have allowed themselves to realize this."comments a 
worried Lorry Fleming of Alias, an indy that was 
actually sued by Bozo the Clown (and lost). "The 
recession is definitely hurting. Option magazine's 
advertising is down 20 percent from last year. 
Pressing plants are closing and I'm surprised we 
haven't had heard of more labels sinking. I think 
we're bottoming out and within the next year new 
distributors will be springing up because there's 
certainly room for smart and organized operations 
right now." 

Well, it's obviously a confusing time for the music 
biz-mess. It's probably no more confusing than it 
ever was, but the situations are complicated by the 
amount of people involved. More releases are ooz- 
ing out than ever and they're all hoping to turn a 
profit. What some call "Darwinism"or "Big Fish eats 
Li'l Fish Economics" is obviously in effect. However, 
as long as creative expression is looking for an 
outlet, channels will be forged. Artists have always 
struggled outside the Ivory Towers of Corporate 
America and all indications say they will continue to 
do so. The only thing you can do is proceed with 
caution and hope your patron saint isn't a patron 
Satan. 


"... People can 
say whatever they 
want, that we 
sold out. But 
around here 
things are a lot 
more stable and I 
think iKs really 
cool that groups 
like Christian 
Death and the 
Circle Jerks are 
being distributed 
through a major." 

- Lisa Fancher 
Frontier Records 


- The Spin Doctor 
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"WHO, ME?" 

CRAIG BALDWIN 
AT THE GOLDIES 

The following is a statement read by Craig Baldwin at an awards ceremony 
put on by the Bay Guardian an "independent newsweekly." The awards 
given are called GOLDIES ( Guardian Outstanding Local Discovery). For 
many participants it was a difficult choice to be involved in this kind of affair 
since competition between artists in general, and ranking us and our work, 
in particular, is odious, to say the least. Awards are usually a hoax. Under 
the guise of giving deserved recognition they, in fact, exploit the reputation 
of the artists in the interests of the academies, organizations or publications 
that dole them out. There is, actually, an awards industry that has prolifemted 
to become a very effective public relations mechanism and a very profitable 
"entertainment" in its own right. While the motives of the Guardian are not 
necessarily above reproach it is clear from the diversity of the choices and 
the absence of any "best of" or "runner-up" nonsense thatthere was, at least, 
some redeeming value to the event. Furthermore, it is not always easyvvhen 
one is working to communicate their ideas, particularly radical social and 
political ones, to turn away from an opportunity to express them to a new and 
interested audience. It is precisely because m the current issue of this 
publication that we are discussing the meaning of words like "independent," 
"alternative," "oppositional," "rebellious," "radical," etc. that we chose to 
present this clearly articulated viewpoint from an artist whose work many of 
us here at Komotion have enjoyed. (Incidentally, the event took place at a hall 
called Bimbo's and Craig just happened to be the very first awards recipient. 
What a way to begin.) 

Thank you very much. As one of my friends told me. "Well, Craig, you finally 
made the small time." And if not 1 5 minutes of fame, then at least I've got 
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three minutes to wonder out loud how it is that I got here. There must be some 
mistake. How could they hove let a monster like me get to the microphone?!? 
After all, good people, I could spoil your party. 

Because, to be true to my own history and my own milieu, I must tell you that my 
artistic trajectory has always been one of steadfast marginalization. See, I'm a 
survivor of that generation whose work was characterized as noisy, pessimistic, 
angry, attitudinal, and altogether way too political. Our principal impulse was 
one of destruction, of subversion, corrosion, and radical critique. Now you 
probably think that I'm going to say that over the years I've mellowed, but.. .no 
way.... Although friends sometimes warn me about a kind of seductive 
masochism of the margins, I must confess to you that these same negative 
impulses continue to motivate my aesthetic mission, such as it is. Certainly there 
are times and places and social openings and configurations — many of them 
represented here tonight — forart-procticesthatnurture fragile identities, affirm 
collective visions, and heal the body politic. But there is also a need for a kind 
of Kamikaze squad, a wild and fearless charge fueled by disgust, moral outrage, 
and, yes, mad love, that absolutely refuses silent complicity in the belly of a 
greedy beast. So, though tonight I may seem to be a Bay Guardian-approved, 
Bimbo' s-bedecked, fully crossed-over, and in fact, self-congratulatory mode, 
don'tworry 'cuz tomorrow i'll be back in the Mission, miserable and pissed-off. 

And won't most of us? Of course it's shared social misery — a malaise 
reflecting a poverty of national intellectual life and conscience that you'd 
have to be blind to miss, good people. It's the cynical attempts to de-fund our 
schools, to censor the arts, the corporate take-over of public cultural space, 
the abandonment of tens of thousands of our AIDS-afflicted brothers and 
sisters wasting away even as I speak. And I do remember them now. Not to 
mention the hideous spectacle of celebrating the senseless slaughter of over 
1 50,000 human lives in an obscene imperial adventure. 

But the pathology at the heart of the American Dream isn't just a matter of 
bad politics. It's really a much more fundamental crisis of imagination, 
critical thinking, and community empowerment. That's where the arts must 
come in. Not to operate in the happy vacuum of the elite institutions, where 
social conditions are whisked away like so many valet-driven Cadillacs. No, 
artists must engage in the real dysfunctional city we all know is out there. We 
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must address an atomized, alienated, and thoroughly demoralized citizenry 
whose fragmentation and cultural displacement have so contracted the 
possibilities of meaningful participation that they are forced to find psychic 
compensation in mass-mediated pseudo-events, the fetishism of commodi- 
ties and the empty spectacle of high-technology control over nature. It is 
precisely this de-humanized sensibility that I have sought to satirize in my 
mock-doomsday film "Tribulation 99; Alien Anomalies under America." 

But luckily the Bay Area has been positively blessed with the proliferation of 
autonomous neighborhood, affinity, and cultural-activist groups who have 
the vision and courage to take a hand in the determination of their own lives 
and the creation of an enlightened future. I myself hove been associated with 
a long line of these alternative spaces and organizations, and I do 
acknowledge them: ProjectOne, Club Generic, A.R.E., Jet Wave, Club Foot, 
Valencia Tool and Die, the Farm, Klub Komotion, and most intimately. 
Artists' Television Access, as well as the above-ground San Francisco 
Cinematheque and Film Arts Foundation. {I also wish to personally thank Bill 
Daniel, Sean Kilcoyne, Kevin Brooks, Randy Schmitt, and Steven Dye.) 

Despite the odds, these small neighborhood venues manage, in their limited 
life-spans, to hold forth the promise of true cultural democracy, serving as 
sites of resistance against the creeping corporate culture that is colonizing 

our minds, reducing diversity, and assimilating differences. May my GOLDIE 

be dedicated to difference, to polymorphous perversity, and to the margins. 
The center be damned! 


— Craig Baldwin 


I AM NORTHAMERICAN 


Once I knew who 1 was; 

I was myself moving through the world 
like thoughts stirring within a body. 

Mexico, you were my body then; 
your sun and moon, 
my eyes; 

your streets of earth and tile, 
my legs; 

the generosity of your people, 
my arms; 

my heart, 

your indigenous ways engraved 
in unassuming faces of clay 
and volcanic stone. 

And long after I left 
to become nothing more 
than another figure in the profit margin 
of United States companies, 

I believed I still knew 
who I was, 

though all I thought I had 
I didn't have at all, 

not a home, 
not a people, 

for I am neither Mexican nor gringo, 
nor European nor indio, 
nor African nor Asian 
nor anything less 

than the sum of these parts. 

I am Northamerican. 

Nations war and embrace each other inside me. 

I am heady jazz and Afro-Cuban rhythm, 
Funkadelic and Chopin, 

Pre-Columbian and Renaissance, 
an exile, a dreamer, 
a refugee. 

I am the ingenuity that bore pyramids and temples, 
the strength that forged railroads and cities, 
the dead that served as collateral 
for cheap harvests, textiles, steel and coal. 
I am the restlessness of the barrios, 
the wisdom of those intimate with the land; 
i am stories recounted 
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from fire pit to sagging porch 
on sweet, lazy summer nights; 
blood of dragon and sundancer, 
elder, warrior, and starched collar, 
fisherman, healer, 
high heels and agile feet; 
spray paint, motorcycle jacket 
and soft bare breasts; 

rituals of sage and routine appointment books, 
the child renewed in the hearts of lovers. 

My intellect was shaped by thoughts borne of many languages. 
My rage incited by those who would silence them. 

Mine are the unyielding eyes 
of a hungry woman with no roof under which to cry; 
the hardened stare of an eight-year-old 
in a scholastic holding cell. 

I don't understand the vulgarity of the bourgeoisie, 

nor their indifference; 

nor do I share the misery of the poor, 

though I share their anger. 

I'm not willing to better my life 
at the expense of others, 
as long as the/ re not bettering their standing 
at the expense of our lives. 

I am Northamerican; 

for home is wherever you've chosen 

to draw the battle line 

and I won't stop fighting, 

not even on the day 

I can say I'm Northamerican 

with the pride 

of a woman who with her own bare hands 
has designed and built 
her first house, 

and know that by this triumph 
I've earned the right 
to reclaim 

as my country 
the people of the world. 


©Margot Pepper 
San Francisco 1 991 
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SEX, DEATH, AND 
THE ANGRY YOUNG MAN 


The Chalice and the Blade is a challenge. Published in 1 987, it has received a 
worldwide readership (being translated into nine languages) and continues to 
spark discussion and debate wherever it is read. In the last issue of Komofion i 
wrote an article, "Illusions of Strength in the Time of the Dominator," that took 
up some of these ideas in an attempt to shed some light on the profound problems 
I encountered in the struggle against the Gulf War. In a fortuitous meeting I gave 
Riane Eisler, author of Chalice, and her life partner, David Loye, a copy of the 
magazine and requested an interview. The following is the first of two parts of 
a lengthy, wide-ranging dialogue that took place in July. The second half of the 
interview will appear in the next Komotion. 


A note: the term gylany appears frequently in the text. Its origin appears in The 
Chalice and the Blade. "To describe the real alternative to a system based on the 
ranking of half of humanity overtheolher, I propose the new term gylany. G/derives 
from the Greek root word gyne, or "woman." An derives from andros, or "man." 
The letter /between the two has a double meaning. In English, it stands for the linking 
of both halves of humanity, rather than as in androcracy, their ranking. In Greek, 
it derives from the verb \yein or lyo, which in turn has a double meaning: to solve 
or resofve (as in analysis) and to dissolve or set free (as in catalysis). In this sense, 
the letter /stands for the resolution of our problems through the freeing of both halves 
of humanity from the stultifying and distorting rigidity of roles imposed by the 
domination hierarchies inherent in androcratic systems." 


MC: So, we were talking about the 
article in the last issue . . . 

RE: I was very interested in that para- 
graph where you speak about the re- 
bellion of the sons against the fathers, 
of the young men against the old men. 
How on the surface it looks like it's 
going to change something,but in the 


end it reinvigorates what I've called a 
dominator model of society, where 
basically it's those who are the an- 
grier, those who have the most vigor, 
and with the vigor ... I loved what 
you've said, that of course they also 
have the power for lifegiving and for 
feeling and for sensation, but, and this 
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Riane Eiskr (photo by Cyclops) 


is most important, the way that it's to see anger as almost a rite of initia- 
channeled through the male socializa- tion inta manhood, when you are per- 
tion is not into that at all. It's into the mitted to act out your anger (which 
rebellion and through the rebellion children and women are not permitted 
into taking control and dominating. So to express). That is the nx>ment when in 
you getthe second generation of domi- a dominator society you're initiated 
nators, and it's an illusion that some- into the male fraternity erf dominators 
thing has basically changed. I think of various ranks. The degree and the 
that that is very, very well taken be- circumstances under which you are 
cause the whole male socialization is socially permitted to express and act 
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out that anger will vary according to 
where you sit in that hierarchy and that 
particular period in time, but that is a 
crucial element of a system that is 
really ultimately held together by force 
or the threat of force. 

MC: You might say that this is a mod- 
ern conceit since the French Revolution 
and the legacy of that period of up- 
heaval is what brought forth the angry 
young man of the 20th century, from 
Arthur Rimbaud to Henry Millerto Elvis 
Presley for that matter. In early times 
you certainly had the dominator model 
particubrly in Europe with the Catho- 
lic Church and the whole hierarchy 
and even with the reformation, the 
Calvinists and all of that extremely 
repressive ideological stuff. How do 
you think that anger was channelled? 
RE: Firstofall, you hadwarand male 
anger was channelled through the male 
as warrior, the young male as warrior. 
It was always a socially sanctioned 
way of channeling that socially en- 
couraged and modelled anger. Then 
you had an endless series of 
scapegoating. Endless. Like the Cru- 
sades. You read the details of the 
Crusades, and it wasn't only the so- 
called infidel; itwas everyone that you 
were killing, raping, and plundering. 
And we still hove that scapegoating, 
whether it is antisemitism or racial or 
ethnic persecutions. And there was 
always, as there still is, male anger in 
the home. Brutality and violence in the 
family was very widespread — and 
still is. You have legacies of that in 


phrases like "spare the rod and spoil 
the child." Itwas also considered to be 
proper, the physical chastisement of 
children by teachers who were mostly 
men in many of these societies in 
earlier times, because wamen did not 
really enter into those professions until 
about the 1 9th century when you had 
this big debate about do women have 
a brain? First, itwas do women have 
a soul? So physical chastisement in the 
home and in the society was a male 
prerogative. 

There were always a lot of institution- 
ally sanctioned outlets for the male 
anger. And a lot of excuses like, "he's 
drunk, that's why he beat her." It 
wasn't just chastisement of children. 
The famous "rule of thumb" comes 
from a legal reform that the stick with 
which a man could beathiswife could 
be no thicker than his thumb. Thase 
were the lows governing the relations 
of men and women inthe family — just 
like the relations between master and 
slave. So when the American south 
became a slaveholding society, they 
modeled the slave lows on the laws 
gaverning the status of women. 

So what I'm soying is that if you're 
talking abouta domi notor system, which 
is what my work deals with, you're 
talking about a certain configuration. 
What happens in the family, what hap- 
pens in the workpbce (and there was a 
lotof brutality in the workpbce in earlier 
times, and still is in many parts of the 
worb), what happens in the state, and 
what happens inter-tribally or intema- 
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tionallyareofonecloth. Thiswhole issue 
of male socializaHon to equate mascu- 
line identity with domination, with con- 
quest and the cultivation of male anger 
(and the suppression of anger in women 
and in children, and in "inferior races," 
the "happy nigger" mythology, the/ re 
not supposed to be angry but be con- 
tented), that's very much part of the 
dominator ethos. 

MC; The French Revolution, the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the age of enlighten- 
ment . . . another way of looking at it; 
the way you just described, it is simply 
a continuing saga. Is it really just a 
continuing saga or . . . 

RE: Yesandno.Firstofalllwanttosay 
that certainly there were some gains out 
of the so-called "rights of man move- 
menf and itwas specifically the rights of 
men, itreallydid notdeal with women or 
children. Even though the American 
Revolution was a revolution of proper- 
tied males, and it was because of eco- 
nomic factors to a very large extent. Still, 
the revolutionary ideology, while limited 
to one-half of the population, and even 
a very small percentage of that popula- 
tion, said that men hove certain inalien- 
able rights, and that was very definitely 
a challenge to the dominator premises, 
where the greatvirtues were fealty, obe- 
dience and rigid social hierarchies. The 
use of violence in order to achieve those 
goals was in a sense the democratiza- 
tion of the access to the expression of 
anger on a mass scale. The analogy that 
comes to my mind and where it made a 
quantum leap is we hear a lot about 


consumerism today, but consumerism in 
many ways is a democratization of ex- 
cessive and pointless consumption, which 
has characterized dominator elites since 
remote antiquity. 

Yes, there were some positive changes 
and there was some democratization. 
But itwas a very peculiar democratiza- 
tion, itnever really dealtwith the founda- 
tions of a basically undemocratic system 
based on domination. First of all on the 
domination of one-half of hunranity over 
the other, (held together by institutional- 
ized violence). 

Peopb often say men don't get emo- 
tions, right? Wrong! Men in dominator 
socialization are very carefully albted 
certain emotions, anger, contempt. Those 
are emotions that are very appropriate 
if you're ga ng to dominate. Women get 
sorrow, men are not supposed to cry 
and taught not to feel pain, it is non- 
sense. But if s operant, and jumping to 
today, thaf s why so many people are 
questioning: What does it mean to be a 
woman? What does it mean to be a 
man? There are two halves of humanity 
called women and men. And if you start 
question ing those fundamental roles, then 
you're getting somewhere, because 
you're really questioning what does it 
mean to be human in a fundamental 
sense. You arequestioning,asyou did in 
your article, some of the basic founda- 
tion stones that hove been kept so skill- 
fully invisible. 

MC: Well, that leads to my next ques- 
tion because when you speak of funda- 
mental, the foundation of the society, it 
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has been viewed since before Marx, 
actually, but certainly culminating with 
his work, as being a class society, (the 
Communist Manifesto is actually rec- 
ommended in your Partnership Way 
among the suggested readings), still, 
your vision is actually a critiqueof even 
the various social revolutionary theo- 
ries that hove come along prior to it, 
including communism. 

RE: Including capitalism. If you look at 
it from the perspective that I'm looking at 
it, as these two configurations that are 
models depending on what I call the 
dominator or androcratic and the parf 
nership or gylanic model. Depending 
on how cbse to one or to another a 
particular time in scxriety, or institutions 
such as the family are. If you look at that, 
you see that in many ways both capital- 
ism and socialism challenged some of 
the dominator premises and institutions. 
The problem is that they also contain 
and continue to contain, notonly in their 
implementation but even in their ideol- 
ogy, very, very strong dominator ele- 
ments. So, lef s look at what happened. 
Yes, the bourgeois revolutions are what 
brought us republicanism. The Ameri- 
can Revolutiixi was a bourgeois revolu- 
tion; it brought gains. And yes, the 
communist revolutions brought some 
gains. When I went to the Soviet Union, 
if you consider that that was a feudal 
society when the Bolsheviks took over, 
you cannot negate that there has been 
some progress, even though you talk to 
Soviet people today, and the/ll tell you 
that itwas alia total loss as far as the/ re 


concerned, which is really an amazing 
statement. But people tend to be like a 
pendulum. So it isn't that there wasn't 
some progress, for some of the domina- 
tor premises and institutions were chal- 
lenged. For example, in the old feudal 
dominator system, itwas not considered 
honorable to buy real estate! Whatwas 
considered honorable was that you 
went next door and you killed your 
neighbor . . . 

MC: And took his property. 

RE: In that sense, capitalism was a 
move toward a partnership rather then 
a dominator model. But then in its 
tremendous emphasis on male aggres- 
sion, on its reliance on a dominator 
family stnxrture, and in its basic hierar- 
chy (there has to be inequality, there has 
to be inequity), capitalism was not ex- 
actly a partnership or gylanic model. 
And look at what happened with so- 
cialism. The dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat says it all, doesn't it? The means 
were violent to get there and the means 
continued to be violent, despite some 
of the add-ons towards the end of 
Marx's life. He and Engels discovered 
some of the evidence of these earlier 
societies I write about in The Chalice 
and the Blade, and David can perhaps 
talk to that; he's really looked into it. 
But it was an add-on, this notion that 
there is another possibility and that 
how the relations between the female 
and the male half of humanity are 
structured is fundamental. Like Engels' 
famous statement that the first class 
oppression is the oppression by men 
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of women. They hod those insights but 
it was totally an add-on and it is not 
really integrated into what later hap- 
pened. But it did lead to, at least in the 
Soviet Union, to some attention to the 
status of women. Then in the Soviet 
Union, with Stalin there was a major 
regression. So nothing changed basi- 
cally. There was, and to a brge extent 
still is, no foundations for anything ex- 
cept another dominator model. And if 
you look at all the colonial revolutions, 
Marxists, non-Marxists, whatever they 
were, what hove you got for the most 
part? Now you've got the same thing 
that you did before the colonizers came. 
For the most part you've got strong man 
rule by one of their own men, by an 
indigeneous male strong-man. 

MC: Butdoyouthinkthotthotis intrinsic 
to the legacy of Marxism, Leninism, 
whatever. 

RE: No. No. No. 

MC: .... because when you read the 
communist manifesto what he's de- 
scribing is a classless society in which 
people live as the true family of man. 
Of course he used that terminology 
because that was the legacy of his 
time, but in modern times I'm sure he 
would have called itthe human family. 
RE: Yes, I think he would have. 

MC: So in that sense the goal that was 
being described is not that unlike, I mean 
you could argue about it because people 
have learned a bt more since then, but 
giving it its due in terms of its basic thrust, 
the question is do you think there is 
something inherent in the way it was 


gone about, in terms of the actual revo- 
lutions, the nature of the struggles, and 
you know what Tm saying? 

RE: Yes, I know what you're saying 
and I'll have to say this, I think it' s both. 
First of all, I think the ideology was still 
very much a rights of man ideology. 
And if you have something that is so 
totally imbalanced that it ignores no 
less than one-half of the population 
and doesn'teven go into gender issues 
at all, what we're beginning to under- 
stand now is that the phrase "gender 
issues" really talks about some very 
fundamental things. It isn'ta "woman's 
issue." We're talking about humans 
and how humans fundamentally re- 
late. That's item number one about 
thatideology. Nowitdependson what 
period of Marx you read, but a lot of 
it is steeped with an ideology of the 
end does justify the means, violence. 
And what history shows is that if you 
use violence, you again institutional- 
ize violence. 

MC: Howdoyoudefineviolencethen. 
I mean nature is clearly violent. 

RE: Yes, nature is tremendously vio- 
lent. But it is not necessarily a violence 
that is institutionalized to maintain a 
certain social structure. Among some 
animals, yes, and among others, no. 
I'm very suspicious of any monolithic 
approach to nature. Nature has a lot 
of cooperative behavior, symbiotic be- 
havior, synergistic behavior and also 
competitive, dominator; nature has ev- 
erything in it and the emphasis which 
has been used for social darwinism on 
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only one aspect of what nature does, 
again reinforces dominator ideology. 
The only people who have that ethos of 
non-violence, and it's thrust upon them, 
are women, aren't they? I mean the/ re 
the ones who are supposed to be non- 
violent. That's why a movie like Thelma 
and Louise. . . . You watch the faces of 
men goi ng out of the theater, and the/ re 
acutely uncomfortable for the most part, 
though they perhaps could notarticubte 
it. A basic taboo has been shattered . I'm 
not sa/ng that the answer is for women 
to go start shooting men, or that libera- 
tion is the permission that you give your- 
self to drive off a cliff. 

MC: But for example, in that scene, 
when she shoots the man v/ho is raping 
her friend, isn't that justified? 

RE: What is justified? Sociologically, 
yes, in terms of the circumstances, I mean 
the man obviously was a brutal man, but 
is the solution to his brutality an act of 
brutality. I would argue no, because I 
don't see where we get very far. On a 
symbolic level, I think it was a very 
important statement like hey, women 
won't take it anymore, and this is a very 
cruel society to women where women 
have only one option which istodriveoff 
a cliff once they basically free themselves 
from some of their dominations. 

But I think that that is not to say that to 
have women start killing men is the 
solution to the problem anymore than 
the solution to the problem has been for 
the proletariat to rise up or for the 
bourgeois to rise up. What I'm really 
talking about is a culture where non- 


violent — I mean this is really the crux 
of it — where non-violent conflict reso- 
lution is relegated to the most power- 
less group: women. And I'm saying 
that if we are to really have a sustain- 
able future, okay, not even a better 
future, just a sustainable future, given 
our level of technological development, 
clearly it's important that non-violent 
conflict resolution be something that's 
part of the socialization of both halves 
of humanity, number one. i don't have 
a crystal ball, I don't know how it plays 
itself out, but I know we have to start 
with fundamentals. 

MC: I guess what I'm asking is a more 
useful definition than just the buzzwords 
violence or nonviolence because . . . 
RE: Lef s be very specific: revolutionary 
violence. While it has achieved some 
limited change, it carries within itself the 
seed, unfortunately, of male violence. 
That has been one of the great lessons of 
the 20th century. A tough one because 
I didn't come to this without a long 
journey, but if I look at it new in terms of 
systems dynamics, thegender issues, the 
family, and the values that animate and 
maintain a dominator system, \T s just a 
changing of the guard. 

MC: Well, the reason this is such a big 
issue is because it ties into another area, 
which is actually cultural, and we don't 
have to stay on any subject . . . 

RE: Butl'dliketostayonitbecauseyou 
SCO the cultural obsession of the artist 
and especially the male artist with vio- 
lence, and the linking of violence and 
sexuality actually maintains the system. 
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It loob like a tremendous rebellion, it's 
like a little kid saying "fuck." Now I ask 
you, wby should fuck be a swearword. 

1 mean, we are describing on act of 
giving and taking pleasure, we are de 
scribing an act that in certain circum- 
stances is a giving af life. Why, should 
that be a swear word? That's really on 
interesting question. It tells us a bt about 
the pathology of the dominator culture. 
But I think that if you' re talking about the 
artist, that obsession with the rebellion 
and with the link of violence and sex is a 
tremendous prescription for maintain- 
ing a dominator society on a mythopoetic 
subconscious level. We're talking new 
aboutwhatarelhe invisible foundations 
of a system that everybody agrees with 
is unpleasant at best, possibly at this 
point suicidal for the planet. Okay, and 
I'm saying, let's look at what keeps it 
going, and the artist, unfortunately — 
especially so much of this 
deconstructionistart — keeps the system 
going. David, I would love you to con- 
tribute to this conversation .... 

DL: About violence, I personally feel 
the peopb who are trying to bring about 
change, if forced to, must use violence. 
The Minoan Cretans we think of as this 
tremendously peaceful people, without 
fortifications. The fact of the matter was 
they had the strongest navy of their time, 
and Cretan craftspeople mode the best 
swords. The reason they dieb't have 
fortifications was that they didn't have 
trouble internally, because they hod a 
society thatdid not generate conflict. But 
the only way they were abb to maintain 


that society was to keep the mainland 
people at bay with that navy. 

RE: If I may interrupt, this is self-de- 
fense in a dominator worW, and that's 
not what we were talking about. We 
were talking about revolutionary vio- 
lence and violence as an instrument of 
social transformation, and I think it's 
very limited and we're at the point now, 
and forgive me for interrupting, but . . . 
Dl: Let's say there are two types of 
violence, viobnee for self-defense and 
violence for revolutionary advance. Vio- 
lence is very clearly justified in self- 
defense and I see no two ways about it. 
Certainly, if you wont to take the stance 
of Jesus, of /vfortin Luther King, of Gandhi, 
and say, I will not raise a finger against 
them even if they tromp me, thof s fine 
for a visionary statement, that' s fine for 
an inspirational statement; it's not fine 
for the bulk of peopb who find them- 
selves in that kind of situation because 
you've got to defend yourself, or what 
you represent, and what you believe is 
absolutely going to get squashed by the 
dominators in this world. On the use of 
viobnee in a revolutionary context, I 
think it has to be questioned very se- 
verely. My own feeling is that there are 
these situations where it can be ulti- 
mately needed; it's something to be 
avoided as for as you can because the 
history of it is that it triggers massive 
violent retaliation and whatever you 
represent is squashed and you're per- 
petuating the tradition of viobnee as a 
solution. 

MC: But when I read the book, I not 
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only was enjoying it and being excited 
by it, but I was also thinking in the back 
of my mind there are people, indi- 
vidual people and groups of people in 
this world who would do anything in 
their power to suppress this. Within a 
democratic set-up the/ re going to al- 
low it to proliferate fora certain amount 
of time as long as it's isolated amongst 
the intelligencia and certain ineffectual 
classes because it actually supports the 
idea of democracy that doesn't really 
exist. But if this ideology reaches the 
lower classes, then it's a real threat and 
people like Rockefellerare not going to 
watch their banking empires go down 
without a fight, and the/ re capable of 
anything because the/ re completely 
amoral except for their dominator phi- 
losophies. Their view of human nature 
is they belong where they are, and 
nobody else i s going to mess with them . 
In that sense. I'm just saying the inevi- 
table result of revolutionary ideas is 
conflict and that's a specific subject I 
wanted to get into because, unless Tm 
totally misunderstanding everything be- 
ing said, then this is a threat, this is a 
threat of the most fundamental kind and 
so it's going to be met with various forms 
of opposition. 

RE: Ridicule and trivializing are the 
fi rst. We' re in the midst of a very vi rulent 
period of dominator regression right 
now. It's in a sense since the 1 960s when 
things were shaken up, it's been mount- 
ing. You see it in the proliferation of the 
pornography that links sex and death 
and vialence and domination. That's 


fundamental. You see it in the power 
dynamics very, very clearly and yet, 
even in the corporation, in those corpo- 
rate empires, something fundamental 
has changed. In a sense, more so than 
in the political sphere. Sure, a lot of it is 
rhetoric about teamwork and nurturant 
management, but some of it is real. 
Because the fact is that the top down 
fear-based and basically violence- 
backed, (I mean you're going to get 
fired, that's a form of violence; you're 
going to starve), it is not all that produc- 
tive. It certainly inhibits creativity when 
people are frightened. They may thrash 
around and produce a btof images, but 
the issue is how creative are they. So 
there a re the technological changes that 
we' re seeing, the big shift from industrial 
to post-industrial society, and that's an 
opportunity for a fundamental social 
shift, from a dominator to partnership 
society. The agrarian revolution was 
prehistoric. Then came the industrial 
revolution. And now you have another 
period of tremendous technological 
upheaval. Again, I can't make predic- 
tions, but I know what has happened is 
manufacturing is shrinking, just as agri- 
culture once radically shrank, and that 
different types of education, socializa- 
tion, and ways of looking at what is 
productive for the planet are beginning 
toemerge. With great difficulty, butthey 
are beginning to emerge. So on the one 
hand, you've got this tremendous domi- 
nator resistance. It's violent in many 
places. And it doesn't really matter 
whether it's a communist ora capitalist 


regime. Because communism really 
turned into state capitalism. Let's be 
very blunt about what actually hap- 
pened here, there was no real social- 
ism, there were hierarchies and elites. 
So it doesn't matter that much whether 
it's state capitalism or corporate capi- 
talism. Neither of those modes are 
going to make it. That' s becoming very 
very clear. 

In my work I don'tdistinguish between 
the economic and political on one 
side, and the family and the personal 
on the other. I see it as a tapestry. So 
what I'm trying to say to you is that W s 
very strange that even in some of the 
centers of power there are some of the 
partnership seeds for reasons that have 
absolutely nothing to do with making 
things better for humanity, but simply 
have something to do with productivity 
and creativity and the marketpbce. So 
it's not hopebss at this pdnt because we 
are in this period of incredibb techno- 
logical change. Tbe industrial revolution 
loosened things; capitalism and com- 
munism came out of it. And I hope that 
maybe gybny and the partnership ide- 
ology can gain their strength out of this 
similar and even greater technological 
upheaval. 

MC: Do you see a society without conflict? 
RE: I think conflict is fundamental. It's 
part of the human condition. But the 
dominator model is a confrontational 
model, a model of violent conflict reso- 
lution. We're back to the angry young 
men,the fathers and the sons. Look, 
'what's it all about anyway? It's about a 


young man who can't have a relation- 
ship with his father or with his mother 
because he's jealousof hisfatherand he 
wants to sexually possess his mother. 
But sexual possession is a metaphor for 
domination again. We're talking about 
the Oedipal complex, as Freud's bril- 
liant understanding as characteristic of 
the dominator male psyche. But not the 
human psyche. The issue is not conflict, 
the issue is violent confrontation. I think 
it is very important thatweackncwbdge 
that there is conflict and that there are 
conflicting interests. Then I would go on 
to agree to some extent with David that 
within those conflicts and interests, iK s 
very interesting how we can find very 
often areas of commonality. And today 
the issue of survival has become the 
area of commonality which is going to 
make for some very strange bedfellows 
(and there mustbea non-sexistword for 
fellows and I'd like to find it). 

I'd really like to get bock to the artist 
because some of the people who will be 
reading fhisareartists. The stereotype of 
the artist is as the young man, right, 
rebelling, at bast that has been the 
contemporary vision of the artist. Be- 
cause poor old Michelangelo or Da 
Vinci, they might hove wanted to rebel, 
but the only way that they ever got 
anything at ail was by pleasing their 
patrons. They were told, you paint this 
ceiling. They may have thought I don't 
want to paint this ceiling, and I cer- 
tainly don't want to put your theme up 
there, but what choice do I have? With 
the loosening of this view of command 
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system in art, you do hove the artist 
rebelling. So instead of painting what- 
ever the artist is told on the ceiling, the 
artist is now doing something in the 
toilet or something like that out of 
rebellion. 

MC: True enough. 

RE: True enough. Symbolically. Butyou 
see, has the artist really done anything 
much? Goya did it. I mean if you want 
deconstructionistart, if you want that art 
that exposes and decon structs the dom i- 
nator model, look at Goya. If you want 
art that shows the dominator psyche, 
then look at Hieronymus Bosch: the 
dominator psyche is all there. You have 
Dadaism which was nihilism, and so is 
most of what artists are doi ng today. As 
in music. They keep swearing, instead of 
asking why. 

MC: Doyouthinkthough that's a popu- 
larization within this United States, 
American culture of something that 
was already there in Europe but not 
here? Given the fact that those artists 
that you mention come from an earlier 
age or generation and really are un- 
known to the American masses. 

RE: Well maybe punk is America's 
Doda ... It may be a culture log to some 
extent, but I don't think of America as 
that retarded, and besides I think ifs 
inherent in dominator art. There was an 
exhibit in Beirut of Moslem art, and what 
was it, it was blood, it was guts being 
spilled, it was weapons. Hey, this is not 
just American art, okay, instead of chal- 
lenging violence and brutality, instead 
of showing constructive alternatives, we 


idealize violent rebellion. Goya didn't. 
Goya was one of the very few who 
managed to shew dominator violence 
without idealizing it. The AAoslem art is 
idealizing it. A lot of the American art 
idealizes it, and I would submit to you it 
is not coincidental that Dadaism was 
contemporarywilh so-called radical (but 
actually profoundly reactionary) mani- 
festos which were viciously contemptu- 
ous of women, viciously hating of woman, 
manifestos of death to women, death to 
the feminine. 

MC: Yeah,theFuturistManifestoofthe 
early T 900s. 

RE: I'm convinced that this is not coin- 
cidental, that it's basically the domintor 
system recycling itself under the guise 
of revolution again. So the artist under 
the guise of revolution perpetuates his, 
and I say his, own misery. It's time to 
look at that! To look at how it works. 
Some of my fiction was very 
deconstructionist. It was actually the 
heresy of women fighting back with 
violence, and it was very very radical 
in that sense, but then I had to ask 
myself, how much of that was simply 
self-expression and how much of it was 
creativity? 

MC: Butwhatabouta person like Karen 
Finley? 

RE: Iwouldsoysomething about Karen 
Finley. She is taking deconstructionism 
to a level where it has not been, and I 
would say that ihaT s important. But I'm 
saying that a bt of the stuff that's still 
coming out is the same old stuff recycled. 
It's been recycled now for an awfully 
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long time. I'm not saying that we don't 
need deconstructionism. But I am saying 
that at a certain point deconstructionism 
becomes sort of a deus ex machina. It is 
a lot of noise for nothing. Because it's 
already been said. But what Finley is 
doing is she's taking it to another level 
that hasn't been to ken . So, I'm not sayi ng 
that we shouldn't have deconstruction- 
ism, I'm saying decon-structionism needs 
to go much deeper. I'm glad you brought 
her up because that' s a very gocxJ exam- 
ple of it. But I'm also saying that we need 
to look at reconstruction, to look at con- 
structive alternatives, at art to provide 
new visisons Not a Pollyonna vision, not 
a Never Never Land, like a lot of the art 
thaF s coming out of the New Age move- 
ment. IF s nice, but iF s like poster art. It 
doesn't really go to anything fundamen- 
tal. Judy Chicago's art, now thaFs a 
different story. ThaFs reconstructionist 
art. IFs not Never Never Land, iFs not 
make believe. It is recbiming sexuality, 
it is reclaiming birthgiving, legitimate 
subjects, essential subjects for art. So 
I'm not saying that there is no place for 
deconstructionism, but I'm talking about 
the recycling thaFs been going on now 
of deconstructionism. LeFs go deeper 
in the deconstruction, but leFs also 
move towards the reconstruction. 

DL: What I see is this, there are four 
different kinds of artists. There are two 
kinds who serve to maintain the sys- 
tem, whatever the system is, and we 
now know that for 5,000 years iFs 
been the dominator system. There are 
those who paint conventional things. 


landscapes and so on, art that isn't 
threatening anything, and they reas- 
sureeverybodythateverything is beau- 
tiful. IFs really nice around here, oh 
isn't it gorgeous, this is the way life is. 
It excludes all the people in the ghetto 
and iFs nice. Then there is the type of 
art that serves the system by protesting 
and by raising hell. But this serves the 
function within the system of what you 
might call sandbox art. The sandbox 
strategy for the system is — and you 
see this also in social science — that is 
as long as you can keep them jabber- 
ing down here, playing like kids in a 
sandbox, where they can't touch the 
reality, well thaFs fine, thaFs the kind 
of stuff we can tolerate. Now if you 
look at the system as a circle, these two 
types are within that circle, the/ re 
within that boundary. But along the 
periphery of the system are two other 
kinds of artists: the deconstructionists 
and the reconstructionisfs, and the/ re 
the ones who are criticizing the system 
and trying to both pull it apart and put 
it together again in a new way. What 
has happened is we've hod enough of 
the pulling apart; we've had pulling 
apart up the wazoo. What is so desper- 
ately needed is the reconstructionist, 
where there is the nen vision thatwe're 
hooking into. The need will continue for 
deconstructionist art, since to create 
anything new you have to destroy old 
rules and relatianships. The 
deconstructionists do have a function, 
but they hove been hung up so much in 
it, the bulk of them, that the/ re new part 
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of tfie dominator system. They've been 
co-opted and the/re serving os the 
sideshcwotthistime. New the visionary 
art, I think of Orozco, he was an incred- 
ibly powerful artist. He was a commu- 
nist. The alternative that he was trying to 
present was the communist society and 
he hod pictures of bloated capitalists 
and police thugs and pig-like generals 
and so on, and Christianity being co- 
opted by these dead saints. But he was 
also visionary — what he was express- 
ing was actually a movement toward 
partnership. The point about Marxism 
now is that it's old, it's antiquated; it's on 
eadier stage. What is so desperately 
needed now are reconstructionist art" 
ists, whether the/ re in art, in music or 
writing, who see this partnership alter- 
native, the gyhnic alternative. Artists 
who are driven to express the true, the 
good, and the beautiful, and who refuse 
to be coopted. 

MC: Okay, but to a certain extent there 
has been a real problem for artists to be 
connected to whaf s really happening, 
which is hard. The world is hard, hard 
places create hard people, create hard 
lives; peoplewantexperience. Theywant 
to see that you know whotyou' re talking 
about — I know I do. When I hear new 
age music, it's not that it isn't pretty, it's 
that I don't believe it's real, it's an 
escape, it's not confronting what's really 
happening. So, what you're saying is 
true. I certainly believe that and I think a 
lot of people that I know are striving to 
create that somehow, particubriywomen 
artists as a matter of fact. That's not just 


a question of affirmative action, I think 
that's a gender leaning if you will, at 
least in my experience. But it's very 
difficult, it's a real problem, because 
you end up having this sort of sappy 
music that's kind of positive, and all the 
really vital stuff has kind of a dark edge 
to it, which is the only thing that's believ- 
able. 

RE: Talking aboutvitality in art and the 
dark edges ... we were earlier talking 
about the link of sex and death. Now, 
I'm going to free associate a little bit 
with this, because I think that a lot of 
what animates art and gives it vitality 
is a connection with the basics. What 
is basic, really? It's birth, it's sex, it's 
death. That's interesting, because we 
have an art where birth is taboo. That 
rule is being broken a little bit, but 
the/ re going to try to sanitize it, like 
this Demi Moore thing. For most of 
recorded history, itwas a taboo image 
of the naked, pregnant female body. 
That seems strange, once you think 
about it. But it fits with the dominator's 
model devaluation of woman and of 
her creative sexual power. Instead we 
have death and sex constantly linked. 
Now, as I look back on the earlier 
icongraphy, the more partnership-ori- 
ented art of prehistory,there's a link 
between all three, and birth and sex 
rather than death are stressed. But it's 
the missing of birth that makes it im- 
possible for us, well not impossible, 
but extremely difficult to hove real art, 
I mean something that's connected 
with reality, with the vital importance 
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of sex, of woman, of birth. This is very 
very fundamental. I don't know how 
else to put it. 

MC: Well, do you think that's because 
art is male-dominated? Because men 
don't have anything to do with it? 

RE: No, I think it's because art is an 
expression to a large extent of the society 
in which it takes place. And as we were 
discussing, even the rebelliousness of art 
in some ways, the nihilism, rrxtintainsthe 
dominator system. When you have nihil- 
ism, you're saying there's no hope for 
anythingelse, no hope for change. Okay? 
What more profoundly conservative state 
con you get than that? I am very loath to 
say that it's because men don't have 
anything to do with it. Yes, to some extent 
men don't physically give birth, women 
do that, but every male is bom. Every 
mab experiences birth. So it's not suffi- 
cientto say that. It'sbecausemostofwhat 
is labeled "important" art comes from 
men of a certain ideology that devalues, 
conceals, and basically falsifies the im- 
portance of birth. Men socialized in that 
ideology that links sex and death. Rather 
then showing the complete picture, which 
of course includes birth and links sexwith 
pleasure and life. So that's one aspect I 
would say. The reintegration of birth 
images into contemporary art is extremely 
important. Because what does the artist 
use to create? The artist uses myths, uses 
irrxjges. And the resurfacing of birthing 
images reconnects us with partnership- 
oriented myths and realities. What is 
creativity? Creativity is a stimulus, and iK s 
a process, and it's a high. I know that 


from writing. Ifsconnectingwith a higher 
mind. Not necessorily in the sense that 
there's something out there, but that 
there's a region of yourself or of the 
universe that one i s somehcw connected 
with and comes through you so to speak. 
MC: The muse. 

RE: Yes the muse. And of course this 
[pointing to David] is my muse and he 
happens to be a man, which is the 
partnership rrxxlel. Because you know 
in the dominator nrodel, you have very 
stereotypical roles. The men are the 
arti sts, the writers and musicians and the 
women are the inspiration, the muse. In 
the partnership rrxxlel, you are both 
muses and creative people which is 
what has given so much vitality to our 
rebtionship. I use your word advisedly. 
It is a vital live relationship thatwe have. 
So number one, it's the exci sion of a vita I 
element of birth, of sexual love, as 
legitirrxite subjects for "serious" art. But 
there's something else in the old art, and 
again I'm free-associating with you. In 
the old iconography, death and sex are 
also associated, but they're associated 
inaverydifferentwoy. It isn't the power 
to kill that is associated with sexuality, it 
is rather that you die, then there is some 
kind of a sexual thing that happens, and 
you are reborn. You see the difference? 
Same elements. 

MC: Areyou speaking now in terms of 
prehistoric times? 

RE: Yes. If you look at the prehistoric 
Mediterranean burials in the Cyclades, 
for example, people are buried in 
round holes, sometimes caves, with a 
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small opening. Newgrange in Ireland, 
as a matter of fact, is tfie same shape. 
It's a womb, with a vaginal opening. 
Why is that, and why are the dead 
facing in the direction of east? It's the 
rising sun, rebirth of the sun. It's a 
different combination of fundamental 
elements, what I'm talking about. Do 
you understand what I'm saying? It's 
still death and sex, only sex leads to 
rebirth. The vitality can be there. Matt. 
But it doesn't have to be a morbid 
thing. . . out of control, with something 
demonic. 

The artistic impulse today not to be 
controlled is very healthy. But I think that 
the impulse of these young people, or 
older people, or whoever they happen 
to be to break free of the controls doesn't 
necessarily have to be equated with 
being out of control — which is what 
happens when you are surrounded by 
imagery that says there is no transfor- 
mation possible, there is no positive 
resolution possible. The only possible 
thing lhatyoucan hope for then is being 
out of control, is to go to the outer limits, 
even if it destroys you, even if it con- 
sumes you, and to romanticize and 
idealize the destruction not only of oth- 
ers, but of yourself. And this is where 
we're back to what is so central, so 
critical. For 1 think that authentic art is an 

art that can express the human yearning 

that we all hove. And that's not to be 
disconnected, alienated, out of control, 
but the yearning for connection not with 
a sick dominator culture, but with that 
which is healthy in ourselves, with our 


authentic feelings and the potential for 
an authentic vision of what the world's 
about. A vision that again reconnects 
birth, sex and death in a way that is not 
so vile. 

DL; Birth, sex and death. This culture 
stresses sex and death. Now, if you're 
stressing sex and death, this is a very 
limited part of the human spectrum. 
The implications are that we screw 
around and die and that's all there is 
to life, you know. It doesn't have any 
profound meaning, let' s just get by as 
best we can. By leaving out birth, you 
leave out the cyclical reconnection, the 
feeling that is the basis of spirituality. 
This is why all the religions and all 
spirituality hove wrestled with theques- 
tion of afterlife. But if you leave out 
birth, that reminder that we came out 
of mystery and we go into mystery, 
we're just these screwing robots here. 
The dominator system can only oper- 
ate as long as that attitude is prevalent. 
The minute you've got somebody like 
Jesus entering it, reminding us of our 
humility, saying we're part of some- 
thing bigger, which birth brings back, 
then you've got the inevitable destruc- 
tion of the dominator system. But in- 
stead, we've got this bit about the 
virgin birth. Here birth does have some 
emphasis in one area of the dominator 
culture. Only, it's a virgin birth, in 
other words it's a sexless birth, it's a 
completely unrealistic illusionary birth. 
It's the perfect example of the slop and 
the screwing up of the mind that the 
dominator system sells and must have 
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if it's to maintain its domination. In 
Orwell's J 984 everything's turned 
around. Love means hate and so forth. 
Everything's turned around. 

RE: But it's much more than that, and 
it ties in with the so-called pro-life 
people who are really very anti-life. 
What you accomplish with the de- 
linking of sex and birth and the linking 
of sex and death is that you take the 
woman out of the picture as a real 
carnal human being. And you take the 
man out of it basically too. What you 
accomplish is that the emphasis is on 
woman as a container rather than as a 
sexual energy source. That's the com- 
plete opposite of the ancient religion. It 
was a celebration of womens' sexual 
energy. 

So in one sense, I would say that what 
Madonna is doing, as kooky as it is, 
and as in some ways commercialized 
as it is, is fundamental reconstructionist 
work. I mean this woman is really 
doing some fascinating things because 
she's saying, look I have sexual power, 
I'm not just a baby container or, alter- 
nately, a collection of body parts for 
men to get a charge out of. I am a 
primal energy, the goddess, the femi- 
nine energy, the primal energy; she 
was sexual. She gave birth. She took 
death back and rebirthed it. It was an 
acknowledgment of woman as alive, 
not as just a functional thing to plug in. 
That was central to the old religion, to 
the worship of the Goddess. So, what 
does the church do? Of course, that's 
a very strong image right, so if it 


survives, you have to corrupt it, right. 
So what do you take away, you take 
away her creative sexuality, it had 
nothing to do with her, she is just a 
baby container. 

Now it's not accidental today, with this 
whole anti-abortion th ing and the whole 
emphasis on women just as a baby 
container, that we have a time when 
images like Judy Chicago's art are 
appearing. And it isn't just Chicago. A 
lot of the art of antiquity, celebrating 
woman's creative sexual power seems 
to be resurfacing. I haven't talked to 
anybody about it, because we're talk- 
ing about what I'm writing now. So I've 
been very much involved in l<5oking at 
what is life all about, what is art all 
about, what is religion all about. Art 
and religion deal with the same things; 
they hove vitality. Okay, so what do 
these anti-pleasure, anti-partnership 
people do? Theyagain falsify. Woman 
becomes a container for an unborn 
fetus, b'fe is not important, what's im- 
portant is this unformed organism in 
the womb. Once it's bom, "Don'tbother 
me with this child!" "I should give them 
milk money, don't be silly." But oh 
we're going to idealize the unborn, the 
otherworldly. You see it ties in with the 
dominator model, with the dehuman- 
ization of woman, the desexualization 
of birth. And itleoves intact the desexu- 
alization of life and the erotization of 
domination and death. 

The artist now can begin to free herself 
and himself from this insane falsifica- 
tion that they are perpetuating. But so 
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many don't. Everytime that some rap 
group yells fuck you or I'm gonna to 
cut your cunt baby, these horrible im- 
ages ofviolenceagainstwomen — my 
god, it's so ironic to have black men 
who are so very much at the losing end 
of the dominator model, perpetuate 
the dehumanization of one human 
being by another, when that is exactly 
the model for their own oppression 
and dehumanization. That's a vivid 
example of how the artist has become 
enmeshed in the dominator mythos. 
Yes, you can say we need imagina- 
tion. But whose imagination? So much 
of what passes for radical art and 
music today is profoundly reactionary 
dominator stuff. Thah s why the imag- 
ery from prehistoric art, and the de- 
coding of that imagery, is so impor- 
tant. Not because we want to just 
adopt it, but because what it does is it 
breaks the spell. It breaks a spell that 
we've all been cast under, that it is 
normal to associate sex and death, 
that it is normal to hove no images of 
women giving birth in either secular or 
religious art. 

And art can break the spell, the con- 
trol, the mind control. I think of these 
young people who are piercing their 
poor bodies, I feel sorry for them be- 
cause it is a mutilation that is being 
done out of a desire to exp>erience 
freedom, yet ih s part of ritually again 
becoming prisoners of a dominator 
way of thinking and feeling, where 
pain and death are idealized. But 
these very same people who have so 


much passion that the/ re even willing 
to do that to feel, are the ones who 
could use their vitality to change both 
art and society. Having noticed that it's 
a repetitive rite of angst, that really 
nothing much is accomplished,that 
the/ re still controlled, that an illusion 
of freedom, that when you're out of 
control in that negative, self-punitive 
way, you're actually being controlled, 
because W s either the sandbox syn- 
drome that David talks about or it's 
again a falsification, an enmeshment, 
in something that offers no hope. These 
very same people who had the passion 
to do that are the ones who, I hope, we 
can now expect that having gone 
through that, they can come out on the 
other side and begin to really recon- 
struct, having deconstructed so much. 
They have the pieces now, everything 
is in pieces, it's like a jigsaw puzzle, 
and the pieces can now be shaped a 
different way and be put together in a 
different picture. You have to take the 
pieces apart. To keep taking the pieces 
apart gets you no place. The function 
of the artist is to reshape the pieces, 
which is what we're talking about: 
how to remythologize art, and with it 
our everyday experiences, our soci- 
ety, and our lives. 

Mat Callahan (MC) 

Riane Eisler (RE) 

David Loye (DL) 
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While working on this issue of Newz 'n 
Reviewz, I can't help thinking it may be 
the lost time we talk about shows car- 
ried out in unrestricted, underground 
bliss. The niche we've carved for any- 
thing-goes, outrageous expression, 
vv+iere truly alternative ideas and perfor- 
mances hove flourished is now being 
scrutinized byTheMan. In essence, we've 
tried to create an alternative reality in the 
belly of the beast, where the kinds of 
social relationships many of us would 
like to see in all society, can exist in 
microcosm and prove it possible — where 
people have unlimited freedom ondhove 
been responsible to the space and each 
other without rules and security cops; 
where it's safe for men and women to 
dance in naked revelry; where perform- 
ers can take it to the edge; where we 
prove there is an alive, alternative culture 
out here that rejects the McCu I tu re i nvod- 
ing our senses everyday; where we can 
provide a voice against the New World 
Odor; and fight the alienation many of 
us experience in our daily lives. I would 


bet that Komotion has had fewer com- 
plaints and problems with violence 
than any "club" in San Francisco, but 
we are a threat to their ideology and 
this is our crime — but in our soft-sell 
world it comes in the guise of a permit 
violation . . . 

Fuck it! Radical culture will not be put 
down, and here's proof from the last 
six months: 

On April 1 0 , An Evening of Solo Guitar 
brought together many of the Bay Area's 
best underground guitarists. Although 
the booking committee jokingly refered 
to this event as Wankin' Wednesday, it 
turned out to be an exciting, diverse 
musical experience (with only a little 
wanking . . . ) Don Winheld opened the 
show playing Renaissance music on the 
lute, followed by Rose Eger, an up and 
coming female hard-rock guitarist, and 
ending the first set with some delicate 
ballads was Jim Compilongo, (who re- 
fused to do an encore, even though 
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everyone wouldn't stop clapping.) The 
second set began with Joe Gore (typi- 
cally well prepared,) who performed a 
wide variety of musical styles. He did a 
classical guitar piece, a stunning Afri- 
can highlife song, and then accompa- 
nied himself (on prerecorded tape) filing 
out a Bartok string quartet adapted for 
guitar, and also played with backing 
tracks for "Ghost Dance", a Snakewalk, 
Afro-beat number. Charlie Hunter (of 
Hiphoprisy) was next, boggling the ears 
with his solo jazz style that weaves 
together bass parts, comping and melo- 
dies. And for the finale, idiot savant/ 
chicken coop prodigy, Buclcetheod, did 



Buckethead (photo by C. Palmer} 


his performance art/bbzing guitarand 
bass stuff. This guy is amazing, and 
although speed is his most obvious ac- 
complishment, his technical ability is 
definately in the stratosphere. Great 
sense of hunror, too. (And hey, let's 
name drop . . . John Zorn even showed 
up to check him out, before vv+iisking 
him off to Europe for some project.) 

On April 27, Komotion founders. The 
Looters, returned to the stage they 
built, after perhaps a year break from 
live performance for a benefit for the 
Komotion sound magazine. That night 
the Looters succeeded where most per- 
formers fall flat. Singer Matt Callahan 
presented a Looters with a new sound, 
with a new line-up of incredible play- 
ers, performing an entirely new reper- 
toire. The Looters challenged their au- 
dience with the unexpected. The 
evening showcased songs from their 
ambitious current release, Jericho 
Down. 

Matt took the stage with a guitar, not 
electric but acoustic, and with a voice 
more refined and melodic than be- 
fore, with a big hat and a noticable 
smile, against a backdrop of provoca- 
tive and haunting slide projections 
created by Celeste Conner. The Loot- 
ers remain the foundation on which 
Komotion was built and the inspiration 
that keeps Komotion boldly going 
where no artist collective has gone 
before. The Looters have survived their 
metamorphosis, the/ve endured, and 
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ttie/ve triumphed. Joe Bob soys go 
check 'em out again!! 

It doesn't look very good when we do a 
benefit and the group to be benefited 
doesn't even show up, but what do you 
expect from Hemp Night and the Key 
Fiber Coalition of Friends. Oh, well, we 
had a good time anyway and the bands 
made it happen. Hand Over Fist has 
some really nicevocals happening, while 
I was too stoned to remember Skunlcweed 
and Spot 1019 specifically, but hey, 
man, like they were great! 

A benefit for the Block Rock Cafe was 
held May 8, and the music was a 
slammin', psychedelic, groovacious, 
crunch fest. To quote George Clinton, 
"Who says a rock band, can't ploy fun k, 
now? Who says a funk band can't play 
rock, now?" And these guys proved it! 
Los Cervezeros are a fun band who 
really live up to their name, while Sky 
Church (unfortunately defunkt now) cre- 
ated some great Jimi Hendrix, psyche- 
soul grooves. And East Bay Ra/sband, 
Scrapyard is a hard-funkin' powerhouse 
of a group. Check 'em all out! 

Bill Langton's multiple personalities 
were revealed at a night of free form, 
freaked out, jazzy funk, along with 
Komotion faves, Eskimo. President's 
Breakfast, with Click Dark is a large 
ensemble that plays quirky sounds and 
grooves for the adventurous dancer. 
Eskimo packs punk energy into their 
elaborate compositions and Zappa- 



Joe Gore (photo by C. Palmer) 


esque lyrics. Pamela Z made a special 
guest appearance, made a special 
guest appearance, made a special 
gue, gue, guest appearance. And fi- 
nally, Moe Dark and the Love Posse 
combined happenin' beats and 
deconstructed vocals along with Moe 
Darks' droll and loveable personality. 

May 18: On entering the Solor Pow- 
ered Show, one saw a video featuring 
Celeste and Gina Picaldo that was quite 
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Charlie Hunter (photo by C. Palmer) 


beautiful; colorful movement and dance 
sequences on a rooftop. Tbe backing 
music was from a newly released com- 
pilation of Native American and revolu- 
tionary voices centered on the recent 
Mohawk wars along the Canadian bor- 
der. (Note: Contact Celeste Conner or 
Don Paul for more details on this record 
and video) . I can't conf i rm that the power 
at Komo was sobr that night, but it was 
in abundance and the music was strong. 
Tribal Therapy opened the show to a 


good response, a funky beat in the song 
about making bve . . . there was some- 
thing that smells good about this band. 
They hove a restaurant up north where 
they jam and invite people to share 
food. 

Clan D/ken was tight and well mixed. 
A lot of reggae, Deadish vocals with 
better harmony than the dead and a 
percussionist to spice up the grooves. 
They had an edge that comes from 
playing six gigs a week. I thought their 
three-person frontline was effective, 
sharing lead vocals. Another band 
that's better than their last demo tape. 
I was impressed to see that some of 
their teenage kids are fans, even as 
they hear the band on the road. An 
African groove at the end of the set 
reminded me of where music is going: 
home to where it came from, the worlds 
we dream about. 

Sachiko and Culture Shock closed the 
night with her rock and roll poems to 
the backbeat of a revamped riddim 
section. She acts out the songs like a 
spirit from outer space clothed in the 
garment of a post MTV mind warp. 
Her movements conducted the music 
and seemed to direct the dancing 
crowd, at times looking more like a 
Satanic aerobics class! But don't be 
scared, it's only Komotion's super 
scaley lighting system effects going on 
and off in time to the beat! Sachiko has 
been recording up a storm lately, and 
the results should be interesting. 


Every square inch of the building was 
packed with eager hipsters for our May 
25th EX-trovaganza. First up were the 
Cannanes, a mixed gender (as were all 
the bands this night) Austrailian pop 
group who could be perhaps best de- 
scribed as "minimalist." A much better 
received set by Olympia Washington's 
Beat Happening. They produce a kind 
of dorky, wild, (post-) teenage rock-n- 
roll that sounds straight out of the ga- 
rage. Of course, if that wasn't enough, 
the Ex from Amsterdam were wading up 
to the stage to do their thing when Calvin 
and Co. were finished. A fearsome me- 
bnge of post-punk Euro-noise emanated 
from their amps with a Sonic Youth 
meets Chumbawamba aesthetic bent. 
After the sweaty crowd spilled onto the 
street, we aired out the building fora few 
days, until the 29th. 

Idiot Flesh enlivened our last Wednes- 
day gathering with a set of theatrical 
rock appearing inspired by part Igor 
Stravinsky part Perry Farrell. Thei r pre- 
sentation included a Punch-n-Judy 
styled puppet show as well as pam- 
phlets expounding the philosophy of 
Rock Against R<xk and its correlation 
to bizarre mathematical formulas. 

We hosted a benefit for Food Not 
Bombs on June 8. Those guys are 
hanging in there, providing free food 
to people everyday, despite increased 
harassment and arrests. Bone Cootes 
and the Living Wrecks, and the pas- 
sionate, Numinous Fools provided the 


tunes. Ending with a set by Joseph 
Brinckmann and the Conspiracy of 
Equals, who are jammin' these days, 
with their violin and accordian, eco- 
slavadelic songs. 

Washington D.C's Grey Matter passed 
through town in June and treated the 
Bay Area to their unruly Hardcore- 
rooted pop never before experienced 
by audiences this side of the continen- 
tal divide. Local openers were Saw- 
horse and Spitboy, a female punk 
band whose set was punctuated by 
between song intros that left thei r mes- 
sages explicitly stated even if their 
collective din drowned out their lyrics. 

Broken Rekids, a new 7" label held a 
party celebrating their inaugural re- 
leases. Collective Conscience is one of 
the them and is a compibtion docu- 
menting label founder Mike Millet's 
involvement in Bay Area collective or- 
ganizations like RainbowGrocery and 
Studio Four. The record was recorded 
in part at Komotion and features local 



Keith Hennessey 
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Beat Happening (photo by Nicole) 


bands Blister, Tinnitus, Assassins of 
God and Sabot who all appeared at 
the show on June 1 9th. 

The Festival of Independent Spaces was 
kicked off at Komotion on July 3rd with 
a Punk Film Revivai assembled by local 
filmmaker Richard Gaikowski. He 
screened almost two dozen, rare, often 
homemade clips at the standing room 
only affair. Quasi-legendary groups like 
the Offs, Chrome, Residents, Avengers 
and Screamers all either made people 
nostalgic or blew their previously unex- 
posed minds, eyes and ears. 

Also as part of the IS Festival, we hosted 
a benefit for KPOO's alternative show, 
"Jukebox Radio." An extremely diverse 


selection of bands pbyed in support. 
Hemi gets the award for being the 
loudest band in SF and their audience 
Icves it. New Power Soul is a 70s style 
R&B band, and iF s unusual and refresh- 
ing to see people pbyin' music like this 
in alternative clubs. Capping the evening 
wasTheStimmies, a pop band with wild 
abandon and violin. 

July 20th: After rumors of a breakup. 
Crash Worship booked a San Francisco 
tour with another appearance at the 
Kennel Klub. But Komotion is where the 
unpredictabb meets the long-awaited. 
Fotchancebdlydance opened with a wi W 
flourish of colors and drums. In half an 
hour they took the alreody-brge crowd 
to gypsyville, where you are not the 
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same person you were before when the 
last rhythm fades the movement ends. 

Apparently relocating here from the 
arty part of Texas, the Seemenfor is it 
just Seemen?) have reportedly dredged 
up some grant money to continue their 
explorations into the mucho pain max 
gain side of what formerly was known 
as performance art. These guys are 
guaranteed to revolt and reveal. The 
fire eater who really looks like he 
fucked up! Industrial sounds from lower 
than hell! Smoke everywhere, and not 
from some Hollywood perfumed smoke 
machine. There is always something 
actually burning in a Seemen show. 
Their long set carreened from brain to 
brain, finally ending with one member 


fainting ... an audience memberwho 
was avoiding their medication against 
medical orders. 

in the wake of the second set. Crash 
Worship members were seen coming 
and going outside to a van, their 
shamanicwarmupdugout. Soon painted 
bodies were in evidence. The Komotion 
sound crew were sweating while pre- 
paring all live and recording micro- 
phones. The word was that the show 
was getting documented in many for- 
mats. And then the ADRV line of sound 
started from the street and moved into 
the space. The drums and bagpipes 
were bumping and skirling like crazy . . 

. Painted bodies naked to start with 
began the screams of the great beast 



The Ex (photo by Nicole) 
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Heather from Beat Happening (Nicole) 


beat ... a lack of place-awareness soon 
became obvious. Kerosene ignited to 
prime some greater fire, its' smoke bil- 
lowing out the front door. Maybe we 
should bon smoking, I thought os no 
refugees escaped the burning building 
— yes, the whole pbce burned down 
and there were no survivors . . . except 
the naked and the dancing . . . and as 
Josef took some initiative and cleaned 
up vomit, someoneobjected to the smoke 
and was told to fuck off. A tiny naked 


woman left the stage momentarily to 
find oxygen outside ... the whole thing 
ended a bit early, but so it must. 

Saturday July 27: This isthe sort of event 
I get the most excited about, when 
Komotion can support artists from 
abroad who hold a similar vision. The 
eventwas sponsored by REAP ( Resources 
For Education and Arts In The Phillipines). 
The Bagong Lumad are from the isbnd 
"Mindanao" in the Phillipines. Bagong 
Lumad singer Joey Ayala co-founded 
'OEMS' (Development Educational Me- 
dia Services), a non-profit foundation 
which produces and markets record- 
ings of socially-conscious Filipino musi- 
cians. 'OEMS' also publishes a monthly 
newsletter 'Gimbao' addressing social 
and political problems in Mindanao. 

Bagong Lumad performed toafullhouse, 
employing indigenous Filipino instru- 
ments like the tribal Hegelung Guitar 
and Kulintang Gongs. Their name 
Bagong Lumad transbtes to "Alter - 
Native." The evening was truly an inter- 
national happening with opening per- 
formances by Canadian Tippy-A-Go- 
Go, locals A Subtle Plague, and from 
Japan Sekiri. (i must admit that the 
absolute highlight of the evening, for 
me, was Tippy A Go Go's twisted, 
Canadianized version of a traditional 
Russian folk song. I hope we got it on 
tape for a future sound magazine!). 

On the Open House, July 31 , we were 
treated to "Explicit Peace Play" by the 
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ExplicitPlayers. Naked players painted 
with body parts lead the audience 
through a scripted sequence of ques- 
tions and actions challenging us to be 
less afraid of intimacy than destruc- 
tion. Descendents of the Mabuhay's 
infamous. Outrageous Beauty Revue, 
they truly made people examine their 
own thoughts and trips about the body, 
finally bringing the audience together 
in an intimate heap in the center of the 
room. Since this eventwas listed in The 
Spectator, it did bring its share of 
voyuers, but all-in-all I found it to be 
one of the more challenging events 
we're ever presented. 

A benefit for U.S. political prisoner, 
Geronimo Ji Jaga Pratt was held on a 
stormy summer night, August 1 4. (Pratt 
was sentenced to a murder he clearly 
did not commit, a victim of the FBI's 
"Cointelpro" infiltration of the Bbck Pan- 
ther Party.) The first event with the no 


publicity policy did very well for such a 
Wednesday, and the assembled talent 
really made the night shine. Margot Pep- 
per read an emotional piece (reprinted in 
this issue), and also MC'd the evening. 
Alphonso Texidor is always an inspira- 
tion, while we were treated to flutes, 
birimbau and words by Jorge Molina. 
Jorge Argueta and Joy Holland created 
poetic and cultural bridges, and Avotcja 
held our hands to help us cross. But I was 
particularly moved by Pin’ Thomas, an 
incredible writer who brought to mind 
James Baldwin and the best Afro-Ameri- 
can writers. ( How come I've never heard 
of him?! No, don't answer that . . . ) His 
reading received two encores. Later, a 
small but mighty throng danced to salsa 
and fuck by Teo Barry Vincent and 
Culture Crossing, and closing the 
evening was Gecko, a cool band fronted 
by Lisa Palty, with mandolin and trum- 
pet augmenting the gritty blend. Look 
for them! 



Bonnie Kirkpatrick from the Conspiracy of Equals 
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ARTIST INFO 


The DAT 
recordings on 
this sound 
magazine are 
done live by 
hanging two 
microphones 
from the ceiling 
of our 
performance 
space. What you 
hear is exactly 
what happened 
that night. 


ATTITUDE ADJUSTMENT SEMINAR— is an event 
sporadically organized by the writers of Pro- 
cessed Word magazine. This excerpt was taken 
from a recent reading they performed over Labor 
Day weekend at Komotion and is typical of the 
work-bashing ethic perpetuated by this maga- 
zine for over a decade. 

AVOTGA — is a Female Puerto Rican poet who 
hosts two Bay Area radio programs as well as 
teaches in the California prison system. She read 
this piece at a benefit for Geronimo Jaga Pratt, a 
political prisoner of the U.S. for over 200 years. 

BAGONG LUMAD — Fronted by singer guitarist 
Joey Ayala, Bagong Lumad hails from the island 
of Mindanao in the Philippines. Their music fea- 
tures indigenous island instrumentation blended 
with modern multicultural influences as well. This 
helps explains their moniker, which when trans- 
lated, mean "Alter-Native." 

BEAT HAPPENING — came barreling out of the 
great Northwest from Olympia, Washington, 
home of their label-empire-thang K. Calvin is the 
main dude and let's it get hot and heavy on this 
emotionally plaintive ode to "Nancy Sin." Since 
they were switching instruments all night, it's hard 
to say what the hell they're doing, but it's safe to 
assume Brett and Heather are up there too. 
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BUCKETHEAD — from fhe infamous debacle 
known os "Wanking Wednesday" comes the 
unimpeded finger flappin' frenzy of Buckethead. 
A pre-designoted guitar deity for future genera- 
tions, he has fretted himself into the fray with 
notables such as Henry Kaiser, John Zorn, and 
Derreck Bailey, all this and at the ripe old age of 
20 , 

JIM CAMPILONGO TRIO — While Jim's guitar 
may not kill fascists in their tracks, it can certainly 
blast life into a room full of nearly dozin' Burgie 
sippin' poets at an art opening. The trio whipped 
through this lil' ditty at a Komotion free for all last 
year under just those circumstances. 

MOE DARK AND THE LOVE POSSE — are a 
mysterious bunch of funk renegades. In this epi- 
sode, they share the secrets of Doctor Bronner's 
liquid soap. 

THE EX — 'Where hove all the musicians gone? 
Who made sound disturb 
Who pulled down the stage 
Who forced music into a weapon . . 

is the question the EX from Amsterdam ask, on 
their release "Dead Fish . . . more songs from the 
Indie Jungle." After 10+ years they continue 
answering their own inquiry by forging blistering 
musical composition with angst laden lyrical im- 
agery. 

FAT CHANCE BELLY DANCE — is actually the 
nameof a local belly dancing troupe that are seen 
livening up various social functions. Whether it's 


This is our third 
edition of the 
sound magazine 
and hopefully by 
this time next 
year, you'll be 
receiving our 
sixth. Of course 
that is dependent 
on how many 
shows we're 
able to squeeze 
in between now 
and then, so if 
your band or 
performance 
group is headed 
to the Bay Area, 
contact us. 
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a wedding or the Car-manic Convergence, these 
undulating maidens are likely to be the center of 
attention. Unfortunately, this is just an audio 
cassette so you'll just have to use your imagina- 
tion. 

JOE GORE — is a guitar playing kind of guy, so 
much so that they let him babble on about it in the 
pages of Guitar Player magazine. Whetheryou're 
discussing Bartok, Vintage Vox amps, or Sonic 
Youth is mangling, Joe is a guy who can probably 
shed some light on the subject. Here, our resident 
six-string expert tackles a long-time fave in pure 
virtuoso style. 

LAS AAADRES DEL CHE — was a project initiated 
by Federico Gil Sola a few summers ago to 
celebrate some of his favorite Spanish language 
songs. He gathered a few of his favorite musical 
compatriots for a special one time only show at 
Komotion, and this is an excerpt from one hut 
August night that Nei I Diamond couldn't conceive 
in his wildest dreams. Federico is currently pby- 
ing the concert halls of Argentina with his band 
Dividos whom we are yet to hear due to lack of 
secure international mail. We'll assume they're 
probably a good band and certainly couldn't be 
anyworse than Wire Train. Good luck, Federico. 


LIGHTS IN A FAT CITY — are a group based in 
England that explores sounds from Australian 
aboriginal digeridoo, Balinese gamelan percus- 
sion and then fuse it with modern sampling 
technology. The trio has received much acclaim 
for their uniquely derived combinations of musi- 
cal textures. They recently entranced an audience 




at Komotion this past August, and this is an excerpt 
from that show. 

BARBARA MANNING — There are those who sing 
the praise of Barbara Manning much louder than 
she would ever conceivably dare raise her own 
voice. Without noticing her increasing critical ac- 
claim and ever larger quasi-cult following, her 
songwriting still stands on its own merit and that's 
whether backed by a collection of her favorite 
musicians or solo as she is here. She can be found 
at the center of simple, yet intense, often hauntingly 
dark songs that are propelled by her strumming 
guitar. With a shy schoolgirl sort of elegance, she 
paints portraits for listeners that draws lines, ar- 
rows, and conclusions that permeate her private 
life and thoughts. 

VAMPYRE MIKE KASSEL — is one hellbent "poet" 
that could actually be deemed dangerous, espe- 
cially given a chance to rant on about whatever is 
irk'n him that day, week, or lifetime. He's got a 
recently published collection of stories and such, 
and if ya have one iota of sympathy for what used 
to be known as literature on this bleeding sore of a 
planet, you'll get it quick. 


We hope you'll 
enjoy the Live 
and Kicking 
series and 
appreciate your 
support. Your 
suggestions are 
welcome. 
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KOMOTION 

KATALOG 


KOMOTION INTERNATIONAL 
(the album) 

A collection of music and spoken word 
performances from some of tfie SF Boy 
Area's best! Diverse and provocative 
work by Alejandro Murguia, World 
EntertainmentWar, PoGoBo, Penelope 
Houston, Peter Plate, Ogie Yocha, 
Snakewalk, Yeastie Giriz, Sister Double 
Happiness, Don Bajema, Beatnigs and 
Looters. $7.00 LP or Cassette + $2.00 
shipping 

KOMOTION INTERNATIONAL II 
(the album — CD & Cassette)) 

A year in the making! The latest collec- 
tion of music and spoken word from 
emerging talents: Consolidated, Bed- 
lam Rovers, Josef Brinckman, Sachiko, 
Fuzz Factor, Enormous Ensemble, 
Pamela Z, Vampyre Mike, Patricia 
Reagan, Michael Franti and Charlie 
Hunter, and more. $10.00 CD, $7.00 
Cassette -i- $2.00 shipping 

KOMOTION ANTHOLOGY 

The complete set of newsletters (the pre- 
cursor of this magazine) from March 
1 987 to May 1 988. Also featuring art 
by Celeste Connor, Winston Smith and 
Tim Wicks, including cobr xerox. This 


book is 90 pages, printed in a limited 
edition. $10.00 -i- $2.00 shipping 

KOMOTION Issue #2 

Number 1 is sold out. A few number Zs 
are still available. Articles on the theme 
of cu Iture and commerce, "fi ne art" and 
funk, "Hip" Pop and Power as well as 
poetry, record reviews and much, much 
more. $2.00 + $1 .00 shipping 

KOMOTION Issue #3 

Disinformation in the information Age: 
topics include manipulation of public 
opinion through film and photography, 
the Genome Project (to completely iden- 
tify human DNA,) plus the French Revo- 
lution — 200 years later, poetry, sto- 
ries, artwork by Richard Olsen and 
others, and the ever popular "Newz 
and Reviewz." $2.00 H-$l .00 shipping 

KOMOTION Issue #4 

The End of History: Extraordinary 
George Clinton interview, poetry from 
Claude Palmer and Adam Cordford, 
artby Chuck Sperry and Winston Smith, 
"Newz and Reviewz," Record Rants, 
stories, and mucho more. $ 2 . 00 - h $1 .00 
shipping 
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KOMOTION Issue #5 
Live and Kicking 

The first Sound Mag! Includes cassette 
of live shows at Klub Komotion. Perfor- 
mances by Primus, Ljooters, Zvuki Mu 
(from USSR), Pamela Z and many oth- 
ers. ArtbyFreddieBaer,VoodooChile, 
the Culture Industry and more! 

$5.00 + $1 .50 shipping. 

KOMOTION Issue #6 
live and Kicking 

The second Sound Mag! Performances 
by Snakewalk, Citizen Fish, 
Chumbowumba, X-Tal, FranH and 
Hunter, Steve Yerkey, and more. Art 
by Sal Garcia and all the usual 
suspects. $5.00 + $1 .50 shipping. 

ABUNDANT FUCK 

A new book featuring exploratory 
sexual and political performance texts 
from Keith Hennessy, Stephen 
O'Dwyer, and Anne Rosencranze. 
$6.00 -t- $1 .00 shipping. 

DEVOURING NOT BOMBS 

A compilation featuring bands from 
San Francisco's new folk scene; Bedlam 
Rovers, Penelope Houston, Longshore- 
men, Wannabe Texans, Muskrats, and 
Terminators of Endearment. Proceeds 
go to benefit the Food, Not Bombs 
organization. $7.00 Ip, $10.00 cd + 
$2.00 shipping. 

FLASHPOINT -The Video! 

Directed by Mary Liz Thomson, this is a 
full-length visualization of the world at 


flashpdnt with the Looters' LP as the 
soundtrack. Colliding images and in- 
terviesvs with the band and others makes 
for must viewing. $15.00 + $2.00 
shipping 

NATIVE TONGUE 

A spoken word journey with the voices 
of Alejandro Murguia, Al Robles, David 
Volpendesta, Ana Castio, Xam Cartier, 
Q.R. Hard, Jock Hirschman, and Janice 
Mirikitani. Recorded at Komotion and 
embellished v/ith full color graphics by 
Sal Garcia. $7.00 cassette + $2.00 
shipping. 

SIDES- Looters EP 

Umited pressing from Raizer X Records 
including title cut in both short form and 
extended dance mix. Wrong Beach, 
Follow Me and Flog For Sunrise. $7.00 
record or cassette -h $2.00 shipping 

FROM THE GAUIRY 

Should anyone wish to purchase anyof 
the art shown at Komotion contact us 
and we'll putyou in touch with the artist 
or artists. 

To order, send checks or money orders 
made out to Komotion International to; 

KOMOTION INTERNATIONAL 
P.O. BOX 410502 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
94141-0502 
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MEMBERSHIP 

INFORMATION 


Komotion is an artists' collective, an alterna- 
tive, an experiment . . . i\in by all-volunteer 
labor, we try to create an environment that 
inspires and infonns. Besides being the home 
of some 40 musicianswho rehearse and record 
here, our evening events are adventurous and 
bring forward special talent. We have pre- 
sented music of all kinds, as well as poetry, 
perfonnance art, film, video, dance, an art 
gallery, and hosted many benefits. A core of 
writers works on ourmagazine which provides 
a forum for debate around cultural and politi- 
cal issues. 

MEMBERSHIP. Komotion has a current mem- 
berships of about 300 locally and another 1 00 
or so internationally. At this point, our events 
are not "membership only" but becoming a 
member is an expression of support for a 
center of this kind. On our tenuous budget, we 
need your support to continue. Becoming a 
member means contributing money or some- 
thing needed for the Klub's operation. 

$5 Membership. Receive monthly schedules in 
the mail (if we need to cut down on publicity, 
this will bean important way to find out what's 
happening), and your Komotion card gets you 
a discount to shows (except for some benefits 
and touring groups). Good for a year. 

$10 Membership. Includes the above plus a 
subscription to Komotion International maga- 
zine. 


$50 Membership. Includes the above, plus 
free admission to all events for a year. 
Primarily, it is for people who want to (and 
are able to) more fully support our efforts. 
This makes you a "sustaining" member. 

(Dorations of any amount are welcome and 
extremely helpful since we rely solely on your 
support. Make checks to "Komotion.") 

How We Operate. Komotion doesn't pay 
the performers, except to cover their ex- 
penses. The door charge, drinks, etc., are so 
low that we can only cover the rent and basic 
expenses out of the events. Even without 
money, however, many new acts arxd estab- 
lished artists hove chosen to perform here. 
Being artists ourselves, we putgreat care into 
the sound and other aspects of the fad lity , to 
create the best possible experience for per- 
former and audience ali ke. The actual sched- 
uling of events, editing of the magazine, etc., 
is done by committee in a kind of anarchistic 
fashion. We find things to be livelier with as 
few rules and policies as possible. 

For more information, 

call (41 5) 648-4923 or write to us at: 

KOMOTION INTERNATIONAL 
P.O.BOX 41 0502 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
94141-0502 
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